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THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY. 1 

It seems to me necessary to introduce the discussion of my 
theme by explaining what I understand by sociology, what its 
tasks are, and what the methods are which seem to me appropriate 
to this science. 

By sociology I understand the science of the reciprocal rela- 
tionships of human beings; its task is to discover the fundamental 
tendencies of social evolution and the conditions of the general 
welfare of human being-s. 

In accordance with this conception sociology should lead to 
promotion of the common weal on a level above that of naive 
empiricism; viz., on that of conscious and purposeful action. 
Sociology should do for social weal what medicine, for example, 
tries to do for bodily welfare. A scientifically sanctioned practice 
should take the place of the prevailing quackery in treatment of 
the social body. In earlier times the various creeds and churches 
were zealous in trying to regulate social relationships. More 
recently this has been the function of political authorities. 
Because, however, neither of these agencies has in practice very 
often secured the common weal, it came to pass that the elucida- 
tion of this question fell largely into the hands of speculative 
theorists. Plato and Aristotle were sociologists whose dialec- 
tical system maintained influence down to the time of Hegel. 
Because this thought, however, acquired little influence over the 
reciprocal relationships of men, there was at last a turning of 
research toward social phenomena in order to derive theorems 
from experience in this field. As a matter of course, it was neces- 
sary that the total phenomena of human relationships should first 
of all be separated into special departments of research. Certain 
such special departments had already been for a long time the 
subject-matter of investigation. This is true of history con- 
sidered as chronological exhibition of social evolution, with 

1 A paper presented in Department 16, Section b, " Social Structure," of the 
St. Louis Congress of Arts and Science. Translated by Albion W. Small. 
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especial reference to the political and cultural struggle for exist- 
ence among peoples. A further notable department of specializa- 
tion is investigation of economic phenomena, introduced in its 
modern form by Adam Smith. Gradually specialization took 
possession of all the important phenomena of social life, such as 
religion, customs, law, civilization, etc. ; and still further the real 
causes of these phenomena, such as place of abode, climate, race, 
the statistical elements of social phenomena, etc.; so that today 
we have a mass of material from such investigation which it is 
well-nigh impossible to survey. 

Nevertheless, through these special investigations a science of 
the reciprocal relationships of human beings in general was merely 
made possible. At first they veiled the nature and the method of 
sociology. The very research which produced the building 
materials of sociology assumed a hostile relationship toward that 
science. In order to understand this we must observe that in the 
modes of thinking that have come into control since the eighteenth 
century, so far as social phenomena are concerned, there has been 
modification by a thought-movement more powerful than speciali- 
zation itself. It has revolutionized everything that was ancient 
in science; it has subjected everything else to its method. I refer, 
of course, to the awakening and the exact development of the 
natural sciences. These have found all virtue in specialization, in 
the singular, in investigation of the microcosm, based upon 
mathematical certainties. Although it cannot be denied that the 
tremendous successes of the natural sciences are attributable to 
this method, yet it is not to be reconciled with our present realistic 
spirit that such one-sidedness, although it may be easily under- 
stood, should persist in ascribing all virtue to this method, and 
should forget that the whole of human progress has not been 
produced by it, but rather through the integration of ideas, 
through the intellectual control of the microcosm, through the 
formation of general ideas. How could Darwin have gone 
through his biological career if there had not been in his mind 
from the beginning the vital conception, the intuitive conviction, 
of the unity of origin of all organisms? Preceding all special 
labor in astronomy and geology stands, in the form given to it by 
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Kant and Laplace, the idea of creation. While the specializing 
science of today pushes the significance of the fundamental ideas, 
the principles, the system, into the background, they would surely 
have undermined the vital conditions of sociology, whose aim is 
to discover correlation on the largest scale, if it were possible to 
arrest the course of development of human understanding. From 
suspicion of the dialectic philosophy men had become accustomed 
to accuse all fundamental ideas of being merely invalid inductions. 
This was entirely unjust; for, as all psychological analysis 
teaches, while they may be erroneous, they are, however, always 
syntheses of individual experience; that is, the product of induc- 
tion. It must be further observed that every piece of minute 
scientific work, in so far as it is not stimulated by the purpose of 
mere invention for capitalistic use, must lend itself at last to a 
generalizing synthesis, if all research is not to remain purposeless. 
This appears in the case of all public arrangements of the state 
and of society. 

One must, like myself, live in the atmosphere dominated by 
the traditions of learned Germany, in order to have an idea of the 
bitter struggle which the special sciences have waged against 
sociology. Nevertheless this struggle, in spite of outbreaks of 
hatred toward the founders of sociology — as, for example, 
against Gumplowicz — has already turned in their favor. The 
book-market is swamped with bulky works, which try to assume 
the appearance of sociological intelligence, and the designation 
" sociology " is applied to the most incongruous fields of thought. 
Since now in all generalization induction is an inevitable con- 
dition, and every specialization must terminate with a synthesis, 
the problem before us seems simply to be to provide, as a basis 
for the synthesis that shall control social life, an induction which 
is not liable to error. 

From time immemorial men have sought to reach theorems 
of universal validity. Even specializing science has not been able 
to avoid this demand. We have consequently a vast literature in 
which specialists, from their own peculiar one-sided standpoint, 
have sought to arrive at a synthesis covering social evolution. 
Starting with historical, economic, statistical, juridical, philo- 
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logical, biological, anthropological, geographical, or other similar 
standpoints, they attempt to detect the fundamental principles of 
social relationships. These attempts are of course futile, because 
sociology cannot be derived inductively from a single one of these 
numerous fields of knowledge. It must be derived from them all. 
If one of these scientific factors is omitted, or is not taken into 
the reckoning at its full value, the sociological calculation is on 
that account as vicious as if in a mathematical formula one should 
omit even the most unimportant symbol. The laws of social 
relationship are like those of the universal mechanism, to be dis- 
covered only from a survey of all the phenomena. All absorption 
in a special group of phenomena brings with it the danger of 
running into antithesis with the laws which govern the whole; 
this, in other words, means danger of giving a false interpreta- 
tion to the special. The Ptolemaic conception of the universe 
remains the perpetual warning of the dangers of a too narrow 
point of view. 

It was Comte who first recognized this truth. His positivism 
compares the facts of reflection, of sense-perception, and of social 
evolution, so that the synthesis may be an induction from an 
adequate series of experiences. We know that Comte's work did 
not succeed, because, on the one hand, he did not have the com- 
prehensive knowledge of the objective phenomena of social life, 
and because, on the other hand, he had not sufficiently investigated 
man, the unit of these reciprocal relationships. Kant's influence 
was, however, by no means without effect. His positive method 
won the conviction of investigators more and more as the method 
by which it is necessary to reach a scientific comprehension of the 
content of human relationships. This perception came into 
natural correlation with the products of special investigation. On 
the basis of the scientifically ascertained facts, of the natural laws 
and of logic, search is now made for the social laws. Interpreted 
by the conceptions of positive monism they merge with the laws 
of nature and of reasoning into a unified doctrinal structure. 
Sociological knowledge is thus not, as hostile scholars allege, a 
dialectically woven web, but a product of the same intellectual 
process which every special science applies when it conducts 
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research in its peculiar territory. The difference between this 
specializing minute labor and sociology consists merely in the 
fact that the latter does not test its material with reference to the 
particular, but with reference to the universal. As in the case of 
every subject and object, there must go along with this testing of 
all phenomena with reference to their sociological content, inves- 
tigation of man with reference to his social nature. This social 
psychology is implied in the positive method. It involves search 
on the one side for the social ego, and on the other side for the 
reaction of the life-conditions upon the ego. Because this social 
psychology teaches what social demands this ego has, and the 
investigation of the social facts teaches how these demands may 
be satisfied, we arrive at sociology as the science of reciprocal 
human relations. In the field of social psychology America pos- 
sesses in Lester F. Ward, and in research among social facts the 
world possesses in Herbert Spencer, a thinker who has opened 
new scientific paths. The problem is simply to combine the true 
tendencies in sociological knowledge, and to develop them into a 
real synthesis. 

As this introductory discussion has shown, sociology is a 
philosophical discipline, not on a basis of pure reasoning merely, 
but rather on the basis of all the real and intellectual facts 
correlated by the causality of all phenomena. Social life can be 
scientifically understood only on the basis of the monistic view of 
the world ; that is, in the light of a philosophy which subordinates 
all phenomena to a unifying principle. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of positivism, which sets over against the ego as fact the 
facts of the external world, that it rests on the same epistemo- 
logical foundation on which rest all other empirical facts. 
Without this positive monism a sociological regularity is impos- 
sible, and I assert without reserve that it is the source of all 
scientific knowledge whatsoever. This monism alone permits us 
to understand all existence without omission, in complete logical 
correlation, as a product of evolving regularity (Gesetsmassig- 
keit). The most important precondition for the success of socio- 
logical science is recognition of this monism, and subsumption 
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of all social phenomena under the unity of this fundamental 
conception. 

Although monism declares that in the last analysis there is 
regularity in phenomena, nevertheless the laws derived from this 
unifying principle vary for the different main divisions of phe- 
nomena. To what extent the formal regularity applies to the 
whole phenomenal world, to what extent the physical and the 
biological laws reappear as social laws, and to what extent there 
is a peculiar sociological regularity — to answer this question, 
and to distinguish between the two spheres, is of course the vital 
question for sociology as science ; and it is ( i ) the fundamental 
problem of sociology to demonstrate this regularity in the spirit 
of the comprehensive method to which we have referred. When 
this problem is once solved, sociology is not merely a branch of 
human knowledge, but along with philosophy it is a foundation of 
all the psychical sciences. 

Closely connected with this fundamental problem of sociology 
is (2) the world-problem of the relation of the increase of the 
human race to sustenance; in brief, the question of the trans- 
formation of matter. It is certain that the economic processes 
of the world are today in the childhood of thoughtless robber 
methods, in respect to which North America particularly indulges 
in very dangerous optimism. The questions whether free trade 
can remain permanently the solution of the world's economic 
problem, and what economic principles the prosperity of society 
will demand, both with respect to labor and to the sources of 
production, are not yet brought into consideration, but national 
economy plunges without suspicion into the service of this 
plundering system. 

After this world-problem there follow the principal problems 
of sociology. 

The purpose of elevating sociology to the rank of an advisory 
science gives rise to (3) the third problem : Has the human will 
an influence upon social development ? If this question is to be 
answered optimistically, there open before society the most tre- 
mendous prospects; but if it is to be answered pessimistically, 
there would have to be acquiescence in despair for everything 
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noble, great, good, and beautiful. It is not difficult to understand 
that this problem is connected with the psychological problem of 
the freedom of the will, and of the value of intellectual freedom. 
The solution of the problem demands analytical insight into the 
whole complex of social facts. 

A science which seeks to have a share in the enterprises of 
men necessarily turns its attention to the subject of future 
developments. In point of fact, all the exact and practical sciences 
do this, whether they teach that once one is one, or that H 2 S0 4 
sprinkled upon KaCO s volatilizes C0 2 , or that at a given time 
there will be an eclipse of the moon, etc., etc. In either case we 
are dealing always with prevision of that which must necessarily 
occur. Today, thanks to their obsolete attachment to the antique, 
many psychical sciences are still training their vision toward the 
rear, and they are meeting all prevision and prophecy of the 
inevitable with a comical contempt. From the standpoint of soci- 
ology men will learn to overcome this reactionary tendency, 
and to recognize as scientific no research until, as is always the 
case with the natural sciences, it strives after future control of the 
phenomena. This influence upon coming social development 
presupposes, however, the solution of the fourth problem, namely, 
(4) What form will social evolution take? This problem can be 
solved only on the basis of knowledge of previous social evolu- 
tion. Its purpose is to gain prevision of the social necessities, 
in order to measure the inevitable and to learn the extent to 
which the interposition of the human will can have effect. 

In connection with the passing of judgment upon social 
development, a series of principal problems will be presented. 
The most important of these may be named as the fifth problem 
in our series, viz., (5) the question of the reciprocal relationships 
between individualism (subjectivism) and socialism (communal- 
ism). The realization of the typically human is unquestionably 
a work of individualization, which has rescued man from the 
communalistic horde condition. Personality is the noble fruit 
of this impulse. Its excess, however, brings it about that the 
individual regards himself as the focus of the world. Does social 
evolution permit the unlimited process of individualization, or is 
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it demanded that it shall be limited by a socialization in the com- 
mon interest, and how may men succeed in bringing individualiza- 
tion and socialism — that is, individual weal and common weal 
— into harmony ? One requires no profound insight into recip- 
rocal human relationships to recognize that this problem is in 
causal relationship with the question of the political organization 
of society, with the total of legal development, and with positive 
ethics ; that is, with the norms of conduct derived from the essen- 
tial interests of human beings. When, however, we take into 
consideration the nature of man — that is, his native talents — 
there is at once presented (6) the tremendous race-problem, 
which may be presented in the form of the following questions: 

a) Is the origin of the human race such that it can be regarded 
as a unity? What social and ethical consequences follow from 
the answer to this question ? 

b) What value has the race-concept for social evolution in 
general, and in particular in given times and places? 

c) What differences of value are to be attributed to the pure 
races, which have developed the permanent forms of racial mix- 
tures through in-and-in breeding, and what values are to be 
assigned to the mixed races with fluctuating traits? 

d) What consequences for social development follow from 
the fact of race-difference, and of the variety of inherited talents 
(Anlagen), as products of biological development, of history, of 
locality, of environment, and of prevailing ideas? 

This race-problem, over which fierce struggle is raging today 
in Europe, will not be solved from the single standpoint of eth- 
nology, or anthropology, or geography, or biology, because the 
race itself is not a product of biological evolution, or of geo- 
graphical conditions, or of anthropological classification. Its 
social significance can be made out only on the basis of all those 
factors with which all the special sciences are concerned, from 
whose subject-matter sociology attempts to organize its syn- 
theses. This Congress is sitting in a part of the world, and in a 
federation of states, whose future centers about the solution of 
the race-problem. Sociology can regard the amalgamation of 
the races that are in contact merely as an ideal. The mere com- 
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parison of the periods, measured by thousands of years, required 
for the evolution of a race, with the brief periods that come into 
view in questions of social reform, reduces the belief in a healing 
harmonization of all the racial characteristics to an absurdity. 

Connected with this race-problem is (7) the problem of 
public hygiene, which in the last analysis is the question of rooting 
out pathological tendencies. The suppression of hereditary dis- 
eases and tendencies to disease — syphilis, gonorrhea, epilepsy, 
alcoholism, neurasthenia, etc. — is one of the most vital issues of 
popular life in Europe, where people attend less to the morpho- 
logical and physiological conditions of race-development than to 
the economic and ethical conditions. We can no longer dis- 
regard the fact that hereditary tendency to disease has a very 
considerable part in the misery of the masses. The traditional 
views of legal philosophy upon the relation of human traits to the 
moral and social norms are in need of radical revision. The 
perception that human conduct is only the consequence of the 
more or less healthy bodily condition of men seems entirely 
incongruous with our existing systems of penal law; while, on 
the other hand, in consequence of the increase of population and 
the crowding of habitable regions, with the consequent increasing 
complication of all legal relationships, there is need of energetic 
protection for society against the excesses of the socially unfit. 

This whole range of thought presents (8) the eighth prob- 
lem, namely : In what ratio should the political principles freedom 
and authority share in the work of civilization ; and in what ratio 
the political systems centralization and autonomy? All that has 
been discovered in this connection up to the present time scarcely 
rises above the level of mere political gossip. There seems to be 
constantly increasing justification for the doubts which are 
expressed about the value of the political principles of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Social evolution presses more 
and more toward an organising order, if it is to be possible to 
lead the majority of men into satisfying conditions. It is certain 
that the individualizing freedom of the present time produces 
only a diminishing minority, and that it does not bring satisfac- 
tion even to these. 
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In closest connection with the race-question stands (9) the 
problem of war and peace. The short-sightedness of those enthu- 
siasts is more and more evident who regard perpetual peace as 
possible, becatise they see in war merely the caprice of the mighty 
of this world. In fact, it is more and more evident that wars are 
the consequence of social development; that is, (a) of the 
increase of population in reaction upon the life-conditions, and 
(b) of racial antitheses. Profound insight into the nature of 
politics shows that it would be much more profitable for society 
if we would treat this question without attempting to damn war 
off-hand, but if we would try to remove the causes of war. 

The solution of the two problems last mentioned will, how- 
ever, be possible only when the whole realm of politics is raised 
from its present sphere of dilettantism, of diplomatic intrigue, or 
of personal interest, to a scientific discipline upon the basis of 
sociological intelligence. It is no longer in character that science 
should ignore the most conspicuous human activities, through 
which all the weal and woe of society is set in motion. The 
theory of politics, as the dynamics of the social forces, demon- 
strates the practical value of sociology. Only by means of a 
system of politics which has a firm hold upon the fundamental 
tendencies of social development, and which recognizes the needs 
of society, is it possible to reach the civilization of mankind, that 
is, a condition in which the common weal controls. 

Next to the biological and the political problem in sig- 
nificance stands (10) the problem of positive ethics. It may be 
expressed in the question: To what extent is the prosperity of 
races, nations, states, and societies dependent upon their morality ? 
We know that the current anthropological conception credits 
morality with no significance in the destiny of peoples. This is 
because, from lack of a comprehensive sociological insight, it is 
not recognized that " good " and " bad " are in closest connection 
with the prosperity of the species. 

Tributary to the solution of this question is (11) the problem 
of the morals and the education of men; which may be divided 
into the problem of the school, of the family, of the relation of 
the sexes to each other and in society. Let me merely observe in 
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passing that the question of women's rights is passing through a 
phase which an age sociologically mature will look upon as the 
most incomprehensible confusion of humanity. 

I will further merely suggest that these problems inevitably 
raise (12) the religious problem, respecting the philosophical 
truth of the religious need of mankind, of the ethical and ideal 
value of religion in general. 

Following these chief problems there arises (13) the civic 
problem. This is the question as to the political divisions of 
mankind and of their territories. With this problem the ques- 
tion as to the sociological idea of the state will be answered. In 
accordance therewith the practical fulfilment of all the scientific 
syntheses of sociology is to be found in the state as the organiza- 
tion of power. Among these syntheses belong also the theories 
as to the relations of the state and of its citizens to society, and 
to humanity, because the latter make use of the state in order to 
make progress in satisfying their developing interests. 

We see therefore that sociology discovers the principle that 
governs all social affairs. To solve in principle all social problems 
is its task. Sociology can do this because it takes account 
of the relationships in which these problems appear in their essen- 
tial connection with all existence. Sociology sets bounds to the 
arrogant narrowness of unlimited specialization. Sociology 
attempts to secure for the common weal the application of the 
tremendous results that have been reached by the special positive 
sciences. 

The problems of sociology are thus also the problems of 
civilization, of humanity. 

The totality of problems which we have spoken of as " funda- 
mental," " general." and " principal " indicates the essential con- 
tent of sociology as science. The problems increase in number 
in the degree in which sociology is stimulated by the tributary 
sciences to the solution of new problems. It will be the duty of 
sociology to organize the results of all scientific activities within 
the social realm into the sociological synthesis in order to main- 
tain itself constantly on a level with the highest social needs and 
with the results of science in general. If the world is really a 
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product of immanent regularity, then social development cannot 
afford to be without a science which shall bring to recognition, 
over and above all special knowledge, this general regularity. 
Just as the natural sciences made their way in struggle with the 
prejudices of the Middle Ages, so must sociology and its philo- 
sophical basis, positive monism, make their way through the 
prejudices of false science and reactionary interests. In this 
respect the words of Goethe's Xenie are, however, still in point : 

Amerika, du hast es besser, 

Hast keine verfallenen Schlosser. 

Gustav Ratzenhofer. 

Vienna, Austria. 



